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Conditions for Success in Language 
Learning 
By E. V. Gatenby 


If there were as much failure in the secondary schools of the world 
in the teaching of mathematics, history or science as there is in the 
teaching of living foreign languages, education as a whole might be 
said to have broken down. There is certainly no other school subject 
in which more has been abandoned through despair of success. One 
cannot imagine an arithmetic teacher deciding to avoid multiplication 
and division on account of their difficulty, and to devote his attention 
to perfecting his pupils in addition and subtraction ; yet a very similar 
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procedure is adopted by the linguistic teacher who, exasperated by the 
inability of his pupils to learn, or of himself to teach, a foreign language 
as used by native speakers of it, cuts out hearing, speaking and writing 
and concentrates on reading only. 

Admittedly there are difficulties, some real, some imaginary, some 
artificially created, in the learning and teaching of a second instrument 
of thought ; and it may be accepted that the failure to overcome these 
or evade them is responsible for the enormous amount of time that is 
wasted in unsuccessful efforts to master a new idiom. Every generation 
of teachers and pupils learns what the obstacles are, and large numbers, 
like their predecessors, give up the struggle after a few half-hearted 
attempts to get beyond the early stages. 

The strange thing is that though the problems connected with 
language learning were all known and solved more than a hundred 
years ago the solutions have never been given widespread acceptance 
or application. There is reluctance everywhere to sacrifice tradition. 
Languages have been a school subject for so long that educators refuse 
to abandon the text-book and writing materials. It is as though a 
patient, offered a remedy, insisted on clinging to the conditions 
responsible for his disease. 

Montaigne (1533-1592), in his essay ‘ De l’institution des enfants’ 
telis how he learnt Latin by the natural process : 

* My late father, having by all the meanes and industrie, that it 
is possible for man, sought amongst the wisest, and men of best 
understanding, to find a most exquisite and readie way of teaching, 
being advised of the inconveniences then in use, was given to 
understand, that the lingring while, and the best part of our 
youth, that we imploy in learning the tongues, which cost them 
nothing, is the onely cause we can never attaine to that absolute 
perfection of skill and knowledge, of the Greekes, and Romanes. 
I doe not beleeve that to be the onely cause. But so it is, the 
expedient my father found out was this ; that being yet at nurse, 
and before the first loosing of my tongue, I was delivered to a 
Germane . . . he being then altogether ignorant of the French 
tongue, but exquisitely readie and skilfull in the Latine. This 
man, whom my father had sent for of purpose . .. had me 
continually in his armes, and was mine onely overseer. There 
were also joyned unto him two of his countrimen, but not so 
learned ; whose charge was to attend, and now and then, to play 
with me; and all these together did, never entertaine me with 


other than the Latine tongue. As for others of his household, | 
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it was an inviolable rule, that neither himselfe, nor my mother, 
nor man, nor maid-servant, were suffered to speake one word in 
my companie, except such Latine words, as every one had learned 
to chat and prattle with me. ... And as for my selfe, I was 
about six yeares old, and could understand no more French or 
Perigordine, than Arabike, and that without art, without bookes, 
rules, or grammer, without whipping or whining. I had gotten 
as pure a Latine tongue as my Master could speake ; the rather 
because I could neither mingle or confound the same with other 
tongues.” (Florio’s translation.) 


Comenius (1592-1670), in h's Fanua Linguarum Reserata, taught 
us the use of limited and selected vocabulary, the necessity for learning 
sentences rather than disconnected words, and in Orbis Pictus the use 
of pictures. 

John Locke (1632-1704) knew the virtues of the oral approach, and 
in Some Thoughts Concerning Education recommended that French 
should be ‘ talked into’ an English child in a perfectly natural way. 
‘ Languages,” he says, ‘ were not made by rules or art, but by accident 
and the common use of the people. And he that will speak them well 
has no other rule but that, nor anything to trust to but his memory 
and the habit of speaking after the fashion learned from those that 
are allowed to speak by rote.’ 


George Ticknor (1791-1871) delivered a lecture at Harvard on 
‘The Best Methods of Teaching the Living Languages ’ (1832), and 
here, in addition to insistence on language as speech, we have perhaps 
for the first time recognition of the fact that there is no one method of 
teaching languages, but that the teacher must vary his method according 
to the age and attainments of his class, and further, select and arrange 
his materials to suit the individual needs and capacities of his pupils. 

Ie emphasized especially the three age-groups—little children, 
adolescents, and adults—for which method and material must be 
appropriately varied. 


Claude Marcel, in The Study of Languages Brought Back to tts 
True Principles (1867), warned against formal training in grammar 
or translation, and advocated the order hearing, reading, speaking, 
writing. 

Francois Gouin, in his L’Art d’enseigner et d’étudier les langues, 
translated into English in 1892, invented the Sequential Series and a 
system of learning through action. Since Gouin, it is doubtful whether 
any new principle has been discovered. Later reforms have been 
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based less on original theories than on the putting into practice of 
sound methods described or adumbrated many years earlier. West, 
for example, learned much from Marcel—or independently gave 
pre-eminence to reading; and Palmer developed and popularized 
items of technique which had formed part of Gouin’s system. 


The refusal of generations of teachers and educational adminis- 
trators to benefit from the successful experiments and proved theories 
of the past is an example partly of human perversity: men will not 
choose the right or the best or what is good for them when it is pointed 
out. But the neglect of salvation is also partly due to sheer ignorance 
of the record of discovery: questionnaires are still sent out seeking 
evidence already available, and heated discussions take place on points 
of methodology which to a trained language-teacher should be axio- 
matic. ‘This flogging of dead horses remains a pastime of educational 
conferences. 


‘Two other hindrances to the spread of the latest information con- 
cerning foreign-language study are (a) the habit of neglecting move- 
ments outside one’s own national borders, and (6) isolating every 
foreign language for special treatment. From the contents of a recent 
large volume of more than seven hundred pages entitled Twentieth 
Century Modern Language Teaching, published by The Philosophical 
Library, New York, a reader might easily be misled into concluding 


that l'rench, Spanish and German were taught only in the schools of 


the U.S.A., and that each language presented problems entirely 
distinct from those of other languages. Yet second-language teaching 
as an art or as a science is in its main principles universal, like every 
other art or science, however great the variety may be in materials and 
conditions. Until the theory and practice of language study can be 


codified and become as widely known as the successful experiments of 


l'roebel or Montessori or Dewey, there will be the same dismal record 
of failure in the language class-rooms of secondary schools throughout 
the world. 


An examination of particular examples of success in learning to 
speak a second language and to understand it when spoken will reveal 
what the basic principles are. As such examples we may consider : 

(a) A small child who is taken abroad and rapidly becomes bilingual, 
or one who becomes bilingual through having experience of two 


linguistic environments in his own country. 


(6) Kindergartens for foreign children. 
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(c) A small class of secondary school children with the right type 
of teacher. 


(d) Intensive courses for adults similar to those formed according 
to the Army Specialized Training scheme in America or those at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, during 
the last war. 

‘e) Specially selected students who are sent abroad by the Army, 
Navy or Foreign Office. 

This does not exhaust the number of examples of successful learning 
that might be given. I have deliberately excluded the exceptionally 
gifted type of man, whose perception of any group of human sounds is 
perfect, who can imitate them and remember them, and identify 
them when he hears them again ; and, on a lower plane, the dragoman 
type, with somewhat similar natural gifts but without the intelligence 
or education to make the best use of them. 

It will be profitable before pointing out the common grounds of 
success in the five groups to glance at the conditions. The language 
itself—French, Arabic, or Chinese—and the country where the study 
goes on (except in (e)) have little or no bearing on the results. 


In (a) the child finds itself in a new or different environment where, 
to satisfy its needs, it must learn to understand certain sounds and 
to make them. It cannot play with other children, it cannot make 
its wishes known to them or its nurse or the servants, unless it uses 
sound symbols different from those it uses and hears in the presence 
of father and mother. Nobody teaches it language in the conventional 
sense of the term. It may have a group of sounds repeated to it, or 
be occasionally corrected or laughed at for a mispronunciation. It 
learns to speak and hear only. More often than not it is unaware— 
as unaware as a speaker of dialect and standard—that it uses two 
languages, for a child learns not a language, but language. If the new 
or different contacts occupy some hours of every day, in from six to 
nine months the child will be speaking the second language as pro- 
ficiently as native speakers of its own age. 


In (6) we have an infants’ department in a school in which language 
x is used throughout ; or the school itself may be nothing more than 
a kindergarten where the teacher or teachers use x only. ‘The pupils 
may, some of them, be native speakers of x, in which case they them- 
selves are unconsciously teaching the other children. ‘There may be 
amongst the children almost as many languages as pupils; or there 
may be one only in addition to x. But for all school activities, indoor 
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or outdoor, x is not so much taught as used. ‘The pupils follow the ! 
normal occupations of a kindergarten, all of them interesting—painting, 
drawing, games, making things, looking at pictures, listening to stories, 
especially stories where they can imitate actions—and all the time 
they hear x. After a short period of incubation they begin to remember 
and imitate, learning as bilinguals do from their playmates without 
conscious effort. ‘They absorb the language by a natural process, and 
again the time required for proficiency in using the language as a 
native speaker of that age uses it is nine months. 


(c) A small class of older children with a competent teacher is 
merely an extension of the kindergarten conditions, but instead of a 
whole morning or afternoon every day rarely more than five or six hours 
a week can be devoted to the use of x. In addition, educational 
authorities usually insist that reading and writing shall go pari passu 
with hearing and speaking ; and outside the hours assigned to x the 
pupils have to be intellectually active with other subjects taught in 
the vernacular. Consequently it takes about three years to bring them 
to the level reached by kindergarten children in nine months. If 
they had equal hours, and could almost wholly neglect reading and 
writing—as all children do when learning the elements of their own 
language—the extra years would not be necessary. 


In such classes almost everything depends upon the teacher, who 
should be a woman of a motherly type with a genuine affection for 
her pupils, able to bring a home atmosphere into the class-room. 
She will use x and allow it to be absorbed as much as possible through 
pleasurable activities. An official text-book is a hindrance, but must 
often be used for the teaching of reading. Children’s story-books, 
with attractive illustrations, are more helpful. ‘There is plenty of 
evidence to show that the teacher need not be a native speaker of x, 
but she must be able to use it fluently and correctly. 


(d) These intensive courses for soldiers and civilians for whom it 
was necessary to learn the speech of their allies or enemies were 
organized during the war of 1939-1945. No particular methodology 
was enforced on the teachers : they were judged, as all teachers should 
be, by their success or failure. The outstanding features of the courses 
in England and America were small groups of learners; trained 
teachers with a thorough knowledge of the language being studied, 
and preferably native speakers of it ; concentration on the colloquial ; 
several hours a day of application. Proficiency was achieved, and 
demonstrated in fairly severe tests, in from six to nine months. 
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(e) The ‘ student-interpreters ’ who were sent to a foreign country 
for two years to learn its language were picked men, mentally disposed 
to their task, and they usually spent a year in mastering the elements 
of the language before going abroad. The common practice, where 
the standards of civilization permitted, was for the student to live with 
his teacher, a native of the country, and to dedicate the whole of his 
time to his work. In the two years he was expected to acquire profi- 
ciency not only in the colloquial but the written forms of the language, 
and in addition to make himself familiar with the culture of the people. 
That the majority of such students were successful in the stiff tests 
they had to undergo shows that two years, in addition to the pre- 
liminary year at home, was sufficient. With only the spoken language 
to master, they might well have achieved their aim in one year or less. 
This is borne out by the experience of ordinary citizens who go abroad 
and, determined or compelled to acquire the speech of their new 
environment, usually succeed in less than a year. 


We may now, with these five different examples before us of 
children and adults able to become proficient in not more than a year 
in at least the elementary speech of a foreign language—and the speech 
is the foundation of all other linguistic skills+-infer what the governing 
factors of the achievement are. 


1. Necessity comes first. The child in a home environment or in 
a kindergarten is driven to adopt the prevailing form of communication 
in order to share in the activities around it and thus be happy and 
contented rather than lonely and miserable. Other children in a 
Middle School are likewise impelled to follow the practice of the little 
society in which they find themselves or be wretchedly excluded from 
it. The adults, full of purpose, with either army discipline to 
‘encourage ’ them when they flag or the threat of economic disaster 
at their heels, must prevail or perish. 


2. There must be concentration on speech, and hearing and speaking 
must precede reading and writing, though where older children or 
adults are to some extent learning intellectually as well as imitatively 
the interval between the oral and visual forms may be short. 

3. Translation and the study of grammar have no place in the 
process by which children learn a second language, though they are 
helpful to adults. 

4. The particular physical environment is not of supreme import- 
ance. Japanese as speech can be learnt well and quickly in London 
or New York. What is essential is that the language being studied 
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should be as far as possible the sole medium of communication in 
any given environment. 

5. The rate of progress depends obviously upon the amount of tire 
that can be allotted to the language. With three or four hours a day 
both children and adults may become proficient in speech in less 
than a year. 

6. Classes and groups. must be kept small. The pace slows down if 
there are more than ten adults or twenty children to one teacher. 

7. In order to be learnt the language must be used. 

These seven governing factors underlying success in the learning of 
second languages stand out prominently as part of the natural process 
of learning one’s mother tongue. 

1. Nature compels a child to acquire the speech that is used around 
it. 

2. Nature does not teach the artificial processes of reading and 
writing. 

3. ‘Translation and grammar are outside the natural process. 


4. Every child learns to speak the language it hears irrespective of | 


physical environment. 
5. Nature supplies a full-time course. 
6. Under natural conditions groups of learners are rare, but there 
is a number of teachers for each child. 
7. Language is a natural activity. 
(To be continued.) 
(Reprinted, with permission, from ANNALES, UNIVERSITE D’ANKARA, 1950, No. 3.) 


The Situational Approach in 
Language Teaching (III) 


By A. S. Hornby 


Classroom situations, as described in the first two of these articles, 
will take the teacher through two or even three terms’ work. But, 
as has been pointed out, interest, one of the most important elements 
in teaching, cannot be maintained indefinitely in this way. Young 
learners like to use the new language for something more exciting than 
the kinds of action chain that can be performed in the classroom. 
They want to learn about life in the country whose language they are 
learning, they want adventure stories and tales from history. Above 
all, they want to use the new language in talking about the affairs of 
daily life. 
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The printed text is the traditional answer to this demand. But 
this means concentration on reading at a stage where the spoken 
language should still have priority. In this concluding article, there- 
fore, an attempt will be made to show how pictures may be used to 
supply situations which are outside the classroom, situations likely to 
arouse and hold the learner’s interest, situations suitable for intensive 
oral work. There is nothing new in the use of pictures for this 
purpose. In Eckersley’s Essential English for Foreign Students', for 
example, pictures reproduced from Punch and other humorous 
periodicals are used as ‘ Stories without Words.’ F. G. French’s 
First Year English for Africa, Part 1, Speaking*, contains twenty-six 
pages of pictures without text, sixteen of these picture pages being 
available in a large size as wall pictures. But the number of picture 
books suitable for the kind of work to be described here is very small 
and the books available are not always suitable for general use. There 
is no reason why teachers should not design and prepare their own 
material, at any rate until a better supply of suitable material becomes 
commercially available. 
* Every picture tells a story,’ but today it is more usually a picture 
strip, the kind of strip we are accustomed to see in our popular news- 
papers. The picture strip has great potential value in language teaching. 
Not the comic strip of the popular press, with balloons issuing from 
the mouths of the characters portrayed, balloons usually full of 
idiomatic and slangy language, but a series of panels or frames each 
showing a stage in a story or incident specially designed for story 
telling and question-and-answer work. 
To illustrate the possibilities of this device, I shall take an incident 
from the Life and Labours of the Greek hero Hercules. Five drawings 
are needed. These may be provided, perhaps, by the art teacher, or 
even made by the older pupils in their art classes.- They should be 
of a size large enough for display on the classroom wall or the teacher’s 
desk, and made either on stiff cardboard or on paper stout enough to 
be tacked to a wooden frame. The drawings should be in clear outline, 
free from elaborate detail. The five pictures needed for the incident are: 
1. The infant Hercules sleeping in a cradle; arms underneath the 
bed coverings. 

2. Two snakes appearing at the foot of the cradle, only the heads 
shown ; the infant Hercules with eyes open and arms outside 
the coverings. 


‘ Longmans Green. 
? Oxford University Press. 































. Snakes with their heads reared, fangs showing; the infant | y, 


Hercules sitting up and looking at them fearlessly. te 
4. Snakes being strangled, infant Hercules holding a snake in each g 

hand. g 
5. Snakes lying dead across the cradle, heads touching floor ; infant } 


Hercules again sleeping peacefully. 

These five pictures provide the situations. The story can be used 
at various levels and can be told using only the tenses and constructions 
with which the class is familiar. Here I am assuming that the tenses 
known are the Present Progressive, the Simple Present, the Present 
Perfect and the Future of Intention with going to, that is, the tenses 
and tense equivalents dealt with in the previous two articles. 

The teacher should first tell the story, holding up or pointing to 
each picture in turn. (At a later stage the teacher may require members 
of the class to tell the same story in their own words, and, at a later 
stage still, to tell a story from pictures without a preliminary telling 
by the teacher.) In the text below words in italic type are assumed 
to be unknown to the class. These new words will be taught by 
reference to the pictures, or, if necessary, by contextual procedures. 
The teacher may occasionally ask for the translation of a word or 
phrase as a check on its correct identification. 


* * ok 

‘Look at this picture. This is a baby. It’s a baby boy. The 
baby’s name is Hercules. Say after me: ['ha:kjuli:z]. Again, please : 
{'ha:kjuli:z]. What’s the baby doing? He’s sleeping, isn’t he? The 
baby isn’t awake, he’s asleep. The baby’s sleeping. He’s sleeping 
in his cradle. Look, this is the cradle. ‘The baby’s asleep in the cradle. 

‘Look at his eyes. Are they open or shut? They’re shut. Are 
our eyes open or shut when we’re asleep? They’re shut, aren’t they ? 
Do we sleep with our eyes open? No, we don’t, we sleep with our 
eyes shut. 

“Can you see the baby’s arms? No, you can’t. Why can’t you see 
them? Because they’re under the blanket. This is the blanket. The 
blanket is over the baby’s arms. You can’t see his arms.’ 


* * ok 


The teacher may now either go on to talk about the second picture 
or put questions to the class about the first. The choice will depend 
upon the time available. If he can devote a whole lesson to the story, 
it may be better to tell the story in full. If he is using the picture 
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method for only ten or fifteen minutes of the period, he will be able 
to deal with only one picture in each lesson. Here are suggestions for 
guestion-and-answer work. Note the possibilities and advantages of 
getting away from the story situation and bringing in real situations. 


** * 


* Is this a baby boy or a baby girl?’ 

‘Is this baby awake or asleep ? ’ 

‘Is he sleeping in a big bed or in a cradle?’ 

* Have you any baby brothers or baby sisters ? ’ or 

‘How many baby brothers have you ? ’ 

‘ Look at the picture. Are the baby’s eyes open or shut ? ’ 

“Can you see the baby’s arms ?’” 

‘ Why can’t you see the baby’s arms ? ” 

‘Are the baby’s arms outside the blanket or under the blanket ? 
(etc.) 


> 


* * 

‘ Look at this picture. This is the second picture, picture numbet 
two. What are these? They’re snakes. ‘This is a snake and this is 
a snake. How many snakes are there in the picture? ‘There are 
two. Look, I’m drawing a snake on the blackboard. This is its 
head, this is its body, this is its faz. Has a snake any legs? No, a 
snake has no legs. Look at this picture again. How many snakes 
can you see in the picture? Can you see their bodies and tails? No, 
you can’t, you can see their heads but you can’t see their bodies and 
tails. 

‘Look at the baby. Is Hercules sleeping now? No, he’s not 
sleeping now. He’s awake. Look, his eyes are open. Are his arms 
still under the blanket or are they outside the blanket? ‘They’re 
outside the blanket now, aren’t they ?’ 


* * * 


The words poison, bite, dangerous and die are not essential for the 
story. It is possible to tell the story without bringing in the possibility 
of snake-bite and death. But there is no reason for avoiding a small 
number of extra words whose use help to make the story vivid and 
exciting. ‘The words may not occur again in the reading-texts for a 
year or more, perhaps, and will be forgotten. ‘This is not a serious 
matter. They are immediately useful and this is sufficient justification 
for their use. The meanings may be given through translation. Rare 
words such as fang are, however, better avoided. 
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“Is the baby still asleep ?’ 

Are his eyes open or shut in this picture ?’ 

* Are his arms still under the blanket ?’ 

Where are the baby’s arms now ? ” 

How many snakes can you see in this picture ?’ 

Are they on the cradle or on the floor (on the left-hand side or 
on the right-hand side) ?’ 

Can you see their tails ?’ 

Can you see their bodies or only their heads ? ’ 

How many legs has a snake ?’” 

Are the snakes in this country dangerous (poisonous) ?’ 

‘Do men sometimes die from snake-bite ? ’ 

“ Have you ever seen a snake in your bedroom?’ (etc.) 


. 


. 


° 


a 


- 


. 


* * * 


‘The remaining three pictures should be treated in the same way— 
first a talk by the teacher, then a questioning of the class, or, with 
advanced learners, questions put by one half of the class and answered 
by the other. Having dealt with the story in this way, using the 
progressive form throughout, the teacher may then use the pictures 
for practice in other forms. Future of Intention and Present Perfect 
arc obvious choices. 


* * * 


“Look at this picture, the third picture. What are the snakes 
going to do?’ 

‘Look at picture number five. What has Hercules done ?’ 

“Who has killed the snakes? Have the snakes bitten Hercules ? ’ 
(etc.) 


* * ok 


The advantage of making one’s own pictures for this type of lesson 
is that one can choose the kind of subject which one knows to have 
an appeal to the learner. ‘The Greek legend used here may have 
little interest for pupils in Europe—it is almost certainly one with 
which they are already familiar. ‘They may prefer something modern 
—riding a bicycle, making a journey by air, some sporting event. With 
a little ingenuity it is not difficult to design a series of pictures to 
illustrate a situation suitable for treatment of the kind discussed and 
exemplified here. 
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The essentials may be summarized thus : 
1. The series should be designed so that a variety of questions is 
possible, especially of the types— 
a. What is he going to do? 
b. What is he doing ? 
c. What has he just done ? 
d. What did he do next? 


This makes it possible to use the same set of pictures several times. 
With a class of beginners, the b-type question is used, Past Tense 
and Present Perfect Tense being as yet untaught. A year later, the 
pictures appear again, but this time the story, already familiar, is 
used with a-type and c-type questions. 

Question-and-answer work based on a text-book story is usually, 
by its very nature, limited to Past Tense forms. One asks: ‘ Who 
first saw the bear?’ ‘ Did the guide kill it or did he only wound it?’ 
‘ Did the wounded bear attack the guide or did it run away?’ It is 
only with pictures, exhibited or pointed to one at a time, that one 
can ask: ‘ What is the guide going to do?’ ‘ What has the guide 
just done ?’ and so on. 

2. It is an advantage if the subject of the pictured story can be 
chosen so that it enables the teacher to deal not only with the situations 
in the picture bu. with real situations in real life—escape from the 
classroom into the outside world. 

Here is an example of a series of pictures of this kind, suitable for 
third or fourth-year class : 


a 


A bicycle left against a wall ; boy walking towards it. 

Boy with his hands on the handlebars of the bicycle. 

Boy with left foot on left pedal, right leg raised over saddle. 

. Boy cycling along road, flat tyre. 

. Boy turning bicycle upside down. 

7, 8, etc. Illustrations showing removal of tyre, extraction of 
inner tube, finding and repair of puncture, etc. 


DAN PWN 
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A long series such as this is more suitable, perhaps, for a picture- 
strip in a book than for large-scale drawings on the classroom wall. 
There is the possibility of questions on intention, present activity and 
achievement. 

‘ What’s the boy going to do?’ (‘ He’s going to get on his bicycle,’ 

etc.) 

‘ Where’s the boy putting his left foot ? 

left pedal.’) 


> 


(“ He’s putting it on the 
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‘What has the boy just done?’ (‘ He’s just got on his bicycle— 

got off his bicycle—pulled out the inner tube,’ etc.) 
There is the possibility of questions of a general nature, on real 
situations in the lives of the pupils : 


‘ Have you a bicycle?’ ‘ Do you come to school by bicycle ? ’ 
‘Do you often have punctures?” ‘ What must we have if we 
want to repair a puncture?” ‘ What’s the pump used for?’ (etc. 

There is the possibility of using the strip for written work : 

* Describe how a boy gets on a bicycle.’ 
* Explain how to repair a puncture.’ 

There is the advantage of teaching practical everyday English— 
and this is a real advantage not possessed by the average text-book. 
The language text-books of the not very distant past usually gave far 
too much space to narrative—Aesop’s Tales, Tales of Robin Hood, 
Shakespeare Retold—and very little to language useful in practical 
affairs. Language is needed for situations and should be taught with 
situations as the starting-point. A knowledge of the English names 
of all the beasts in Aesop’s Tales will help the learner to read Aesop’s 
Tales—and very little else. The subject matter of arithmetic has 
been reformed. Children now make out shopping bills instead of 
doing problems about water running into and out of bath-tubs. We 
now need a reform in the subject-matter of language teaching. To 
those who say that the purpose of foreign-language study should be 
the study of literature, it may be answered that the study of literature 
should begin only when the learner has acquired a knowledge of the 
everyday language. He can rightly appreciate good literature only 
when he can distinguish between the language used for everyday 
affairs and the more elevated style used for poetry and fine prose. 


The Troublesome Verb ‘To Have’ 
By Roger Kingdon 


The verb ‘ to have’ is a difficult one for the student of English to 
learn to use with confidence, because it seems to him to be quite 
chaotic in the constructions it uses. ‘This is due to the interplay of 
various factors, and by analysing these we can make the position 
considerably clearer for him. ‘The chief of these factors are : 

1. The three different methods of conjugation it may use, and 
the fact that, like used to, need and dare, it sits astride the 
division between Anomalous Finites and Principal Verbs. 
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. The numerous meanings it may have. ‘These often shade into 
one another according to the context, and they influence the 
choice of conjugation. 

3. Questions of style, which also influence the choice of con- 
jugation. 

Our first step should be to make sure that our student is clear about 
the syntactical implications of the division of English verbs into 
\nomalous Finites and Principal Verbs. 

We can do this by reminding him that the 24 anomalous finites are 
the only verb forms which have the property of combining with not 
to make a special negative form (e.g., haven’t, hasn’t, hadn’t) and of 
preceding their subject in interrogative constructions. The first of 
these properties is not shared by any of the principal verbs, while 
the use of the second with such verbs is archaic. We can explain 
that it is impossible to say: ‘ They gon’t to the cinema every week,’ 
but it is quite correct to say : ‘ They haven’t gone yet,’ and that while 
it is archaic to ask : ‘ Go they to the cinema every week ? ’ it is perfectly 
normal to ask: ‘ Have they gone yet?’ ‘To some readers this may 
seem a very elementary point to make, but those who have corrected 
many examination papers will remember how often they have been 
offered forms like gon’t, waitn’t and wentn’t, especially by fourth and 
fifth year students who are beginning (much too late, of course) to 
make the acquaintance of the contracted negatives and to realize how 
frequently they are used. 


THE THREE CONJUGATIONS OF ‘ TO HAVE’ 
Turning now to the verb to have, we find that in the Past Tense 
we may use the, three following types of conjugation : 


Affirmative Interrogative 
He had a book. a. Did he have a book ? 
He’d got a book. b. Had he got a book ? 
He had a book. c. Had he a book ? 
Negative Interrogative- Negative 


He didn’t have a book. a. Didn’t he have a book ? 
He hadn’t got a book. b. Hadn’t he got a book ? 
He hadn’t a book. c. Hadn’t he a book ? 
Similarly in the Present Tense all three conjugations may be used. 
For example, in the third person : 


Affirmative Interrogative 
He has a book. a. Does he have a book ? 
He’s got a book. b. Has he got a book ? 
He has a book. c. Has he a book? 
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Negative Interrogative-Negative 
He doesn’t have a book. a. Doesn’t he have a book? 
He hasn’t got a book. b. Hasn’t he got a book ? 


He hasn’t a book. c. Hasn’t he a book ? 


In the pure Future Tense Conjugation a is the only one possible - 


Affirmative Interrogative 
He’ll have a book. a. Will he have a book ? 
Negative Interrogative-Negative 
He won’t have a book. a. Won't he have a book ? 


The Conditional Tense of course follows the same system as the 
Future. 


In these examples the verb to have is conveying the sense of possess- 
ion, and it is clear that Conjugation 6 is always good in colloquial 
English, though in the Past Tense a would generally be preferred. 
In the Present Tense a is good American usage, but in Britain it would 
not be used for a present occasion. ‘Thus we should say : ‘ Does he 
always have a text-book when he gives English lessons ?’ but : ‘ Has 
he got his text-book with him today?’ It is perhaps worth pointing 
out to students that the only difference between Conjugations 6 and c 
is that in the latter got is omitted, and in the affirmative form the 
strong form of to have is substituted for the weak form, since it is now 
a principal verb. 

Conjugation c is used in written English, but in conversation it 
would strike most people as too formal and unnatural, and even 
affected. In the Interrogative of the Past or Present it sounds still 
more strange when the object is a pronoun: (e.g., Has he it ?). 


How VERBS OF POSSESSION DEVELOP 

There is a tendency in some languages for some verb meaning 
‘to hold’ or ‘ to take’ to be selected for common use in the sense of 
‘to possess,’ which involves a broadening, and therefore a weakening, 
of the original meaning. This is what has happened to the verb 
‘to have,’ which is almost certainly cognate with the Latin capere, to 
take or seize. There is a further tendency for the verb meaning 
‘to possess ’ to be used to form the perfect tenses of other verbs (he 
had spoken, I had finished, etc.), which involves a further weakening 
of the verb. Speakers of some languages then come to feel that such 
a verb has become too weak to work efficiently in its earlier meaning of 
“to possess,’ and they look round for some way of expressing this 
idea more strongly. A notable example of this is the Spanish haber 
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which, meaning originally ‘ to possess,’ has now been replaced in that 
meaning by fener (originally ‘to hold’) and is now used only as an 
auxiliary forming the perfect tenses. 


Similarly, the English-speaking peoples feel that the verb ‘ to have,’ 
being the auxiliary of the perfect tenses, has become too weak 
adequately to express possession, but the remedy they have introduced 
has taken a different form—that of using the perfect tenses of the verb 
‘to get’ (another verb meaning ‘ to acquire ’), so that instead of saying 
‘] had’ and ‘I have’ they usually say ‘I’d got’ and ‘ I’ve got.’ 
This process has not reached the stage of complete supersession of 
the earlier form, as it has in Spanish, but it has come to the point of 
feeling more natural to the great majority of English speakers, and 
of being the most commonly-used form, particularly in the Present 
Tense. 

In modern Spanish, incidentally, a further stage in this same process 
is noticeable, since ‘ He’s finished it’ may be either Lo ha terminado 
or Lo tiene terminado, showing that tener is beginning to be used as 
an auxiliary. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE ANOMALOUS CONJUGATION 

Conjugation }, therefore, has the justification that it has developed 
naturally in resporse to an instinctively felt need. On the other hand, 
Conjugation c is open to the serious objection that it is completely 
anomalous. Although ‘to have’ in the sense of ‘to possess’ is 
obviously a principal verb, it is being treated as an anomalous finite, 
since it is being combined with n’t in the negative and inverted with 
its subject in the interrogative, neither of which things a principal 
verb is allowed to do. From the grammatical point of view ‘ I haven’t 
a cigarette, have you one?’ is just as objectionable as ‘I tookn’t a 
cigarette, took you one?’ and a thoroughly sound instinct for the 
language is shown by the native speaker of English (in any English- 
speaking country) who says instead : ‘I haven’t got a cigarette, have 
you got one?’ thus turning fave into an anomalous finite, in which 
condition it may legitimately be combined with n’t or inverted with 
its subject. Perhaps an even sounder feeling for the language is 
displayed by the American who says ‘ I don’t have a cigarette, do you 
have one?’ thus proclaiming that have is here a principal verb and 
must take do to form its interrogative and negative. The preference 
shown by our more pedantic brethren for the ungrammatical Con- 
jugation c is obviously based upon an inadequate study of the gram- 
matical principles involved, and the rest of us, who have always had 
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a sneaking feeling that this conjugation is stilted and unnatural, may 
now rationalize our feelings about it. 

It is to be noted that Conjugations a and ¢ are identical in the 
affirmative ; criticisms of Conjugation c therefore apply only to the 
non-affirmative forms. 

In the Future and Conditional Tenses no problem arises because 
the presence of the auxiliary (shall, will, should, would) allows inversion 
or combination with n’t to take place without disturbing the principal 
verb. 

THE Uses oF ‘ To HAVE’ 


When to have is used as an auxiliary to form the perfect tenses of 


itself or other verbs it is always conjugated as an anomalous finite and 
its weak forms are used, except in stressed or isolated positions. Most 
of the other numerous shades of meaning may be grouped into five 
classes, and the following table shows the methods of conjugation 
which may be used in each of these classes. 

The Past and Present Tenses are shown in separate columns, since 
their conjugations differ in certain respects. The letter A in the 
third column of each tense indicates the anomalous conjugation c 
The table is followed by examples of all the types shown as being 
possible. Horizontal lines indicate types which are not possible, and 
types which are not recommended for teaching are enclosed between 
brackets both in the table and in the examples : 


Past Tense Present Tense 

1. Possession a. Momentary got did (A) got do (A) 
b. Permanent got did (A) got do (A) 

2. Obligation a. Momentary (got) did (A) got do (A) 
b. Habitual (got) did (A) — do (A) 

3. Experience a. Momentary — did (A) got) — — 
b. Habitual — did (A) — do — 

4. Consumption a. Momentary — did — -_ —- — 
b. Habitual — did — — do — 

5. Causation a. Momentary — did — -_ - — 
b. Habitual — did — — do — 


EXAMPLES, Past TENSE : 
la and 1b. Had you got enough money? Did you have enough 
money? (Had you enough money ?) 
2a and 2b. (Had you got to wait for him?) Did you have to wait 
for him ?—No, I didn’t. (Had you to wait for him ?—No, I 
hadn’t.) 
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3a and 3b. Did you have a good time ?—No, I didn’t. (Had you 
a good time >—No, I hadn’t.) 

the 4a and 4b. Didn’t he have breakfast early this morning ?—No, he 

the didn’t. 


may 





5a and 5b. Didn’t you have your shoes cleaned this morning >— 
No, I didn’t. 








use 
sion 
ipal EXAMPLES, PRESENT TENSE : 
la. I haven’t got the tickets. I don’t have the tickets (American). 
(I haven’t the tickets.) 
, of lb. Have they got a fixed address? Do they have a fixed address ? 
and (Slightly American in flavour). (Have they a fixed address ?) 
Ost 2a. How soon have you got to be there? How soon do you have 
ive to be there? (How soon have you to be there ?) 
_ 2b. How often do you have to go there? (How often have you 
to go there ?) 
a 3a. (Has he got trouble with them ?—American slang.) 
oi | 3b. Does he have many accidents in his car? (Has he many 
ing accidents in his car ?) 
nd tb. Do you have sugar in your tea?—No, I don’t. 
en 5b. Does he have his suits cleaned very often ?—wNo, he doesn’t. 
It is clear from the above table and examples that Conjugation 6 
se ¢ (did in the Past and do or does in the Present) can be used in every 
A) meaning of ‘to have’ when it is a principal verb, though when it 
A) means ‘ to possess’ do and does are more used in America than in 
A) Britain. It is notable, however, that in Britain a choice between 
A) | Conjugations a and 6 often indicates whether the possession is 
_ momentary or permanent. Compare the following pairs of examples : 
o Momentary Possession ermanent Possession 
— He’s got plenty of money. He has plenty of money. 
_ Has he got the best quality ? Does he have the best quality ? 
~ He hasn’t got time to do it. He doesn’t have time to do it. 
Hasn’t he got enough to eat ? Doesn’t he have enough to eat ? 
rh In some cases where Conjugation 6 is used the sense of possession is 
accompanied by another meaning. For instance, in the second of the 
‘it above examples have might be replaced by possess, but it might 
I also be replaced by keep or stock or order, while in the third example 
it might be replaced by find. 
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In their causative meaning ‘to have’ and ‘to get’ are usually 
considered to be interchangeable, but there is one slight point of 
difference between them. ‘These are four possible ways of expressing 
causation by means of these two verbs : 





1. To get something done. 2. To get somebody to do something. 
3. To have something done. 4. To have somebody do something. 


The first three of these are used universally in English, but the 
fourth, for some curious reason, is mostly confined to American usage. 


‘To HAVE’ AND THE PROGRESSIVE ASPECT 


It is well known that there are certain classes of verbs which are 
not normally conjugated in the Progressive Aspect. The chief of 
these are verbs expressing involuntary actions of the senses (see, hear, 
smell, taste, touch); verbs expressing non-deliberate mental processes 
(think, believe, know, understand, remember, etc.); verbs expressing 
emotions (like, love, dislike, hate, despise, etc.); the verb to be, except 
when forming the Passive Mood of other verbs (when it is really the 
other verb which is in the Progressive, e.g., I’m being followed); and, 
in certain circumstances, the verb to have. | 

Considering this last in detail, we find that when it is used as an | 
auxiliary to form the perfect tenses, the Progressive is quite inadmissible 
(e.g., ‘ He is having taken one’ is not a possible alternative to ‘ He 
has taken one ’). 

Similarly, when to have is used as a principal verb in the sense of 
possession, the Progressive is quite inadmissible (e.g., ‘ I’m having a 
book in my hand’ is not a possible alternative to ‘I have a book in 
my hand,’ or ‘ I’ve got a book in my hand’). 

When to have is used in the sense of obligation the Progressive 
Aspect is used in certain cases, more especially in indicating a repeated 
but temporary obligation in the Present Tense. Examples : 


I’m having to take a tonic these days. 
They aren’t having to worry so much as they used to. 

In meanings 3, 4 and 5 given in the foregoing table to have takes 
the Progressive Aspect quite normally, in the way in which any other 
principal verb would, both in the Present and the Past. The gaps in 
the table where no form is shown for the Present Tense are therefore 
filled by the use of the Progressive. ‘The examples given can therefore 
be modified or supplemented as follows : 
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Past Tense: 


of 3a. Weren’t you having a good time ?>—No, I wasn’t. 


in ; ; ‘ 
4a. Wasn’t he having breakfast when you called this morning ?>— 
No, he wasn’t. 
ng. > ' 
e 5a. Weren’t you having your shoes cleaned when I saw you in 
ng. | the cafe this morning ?—No, I wasn’t. 
the : 
Present Tense : 

ge. ’ . _ 

3a. Is he having much trouble with them ?—No, he isn’t. 

4a. Are you having soup for lunch today ?—No, we aren’t. 

5a. Are you having the house painted this year ?—No, I’m not. 
are 
of CONCLUSIONS 
ar, : ‘ ‘ . ' 

“ It appears from the above review that, if we wish to simplify our 

ses ° . 

* teaching of the verb to have as much as possible, we should tell our 

ea . 
ss students the following : 

ept am ; ; 

the | 1. As an auxiliary this verb is always an anomalous finite and 

ad. generally uses its weak forms. 

2. In all its other meanings it always uses its strong forms and is 
an best conjugatec with do, with the reservation that in the sense of 
ble | possession the use of do in the Present Tense has an American 
He flavour, except when permanent possession or some extension of 

meaning is involved. 

of | 3. In the meanings of possession and obligation the conjugation 

7 with got is a useful alternative, particularly in the Present Tense. 

> 

in | 4. In these same two meanings the anomalous conjugation is 
used in written English, and to a certain extent in formal speech, 

™ but the other forms are preferable, because more natural. 

‘ed 5. In the meanings of experience, consumption and causation 
the Progressive Aspect is used as for any other principal verb; in 
the meaning of obligation it is used occasionally, but in the other 
meanings it is inadmissible. 

ces NotE.—I have purposely omitted any reference to certain English 

ler provincial usages such as ‘ He hasn’t to go’ = ‘ He mustn’t go,’ and 

in ‘“We’ve some matches here’ — ‘ We have some matches here,’ as 
re they introduce unnecessary complications, are quite useless, and 
re should be rigorously excluded from text-books written for foreign 


students. 
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English Manners in the English 


Classroom (I) 
sy A. V. P. Elliott 


In a recent talk in one of the B.B.C.’s Home services, the speaker 
said that every teacher should ask himself at least twice a term: 
‘Why am I teaching this subject ?’ 

I feel that this is excellent advice to the language teacher no less 
than to the others. Why do we teach our pupils a foreign language ? 
Not, I hope, merely because a foreign language is prescribed in the 
curriculum, or becayse it is indispensable for passing examinations. 
If these were the only reasons, we teachers could put little vitality 
into our work. No, if we believe in our work, it is because we believe 
that foreign language learning is somehow of vital importance to a 
child’s general education. ‘That, at any rate is my belief, for a variety 
of reasons. I do not propose to go into all these reasons in this article, 
for it would take too long. But I do want to say something about 
one of them. 


I believe that one of the greatest benefits to be gained from the study 
of a foreign language, if it is properly taught, is some imaginative 
insight into the way of life of the people who speak it. I believe 
further that such an insight is of the greatest value in widening a 
pupil’s experience and thus in contributing to his general education. 
If the language 1s properly taught: I mean, if the pupils are taught, 
not merely to use and understand the language accurately, essential 
though this is, but also to relate it to life and activity, without which 
language is dead. Language is, after all, a mode of human behaviour. 
We grown-ups sometimes analyse it, systematize it, and grade it for 
teaching purposes ; and for a grown-up or an older student this kind 
of study can be profitable. But to the young, language should be 
taught as it is—a mode of human behaviour, which the pupil is learning 
to acquire. 


In this article I want to say something about one kind of teaching 
which is implied in the beliefs I have just declared. It is the teaching 
of English manners, and especially those manners which are expressed 
in speech. Knowing the ‘ right thing to say,’ for example, the right 
way to greet people, and the way to express thanks, are of course 
essential to anyone who is likely to visit England, although there are 
many foreign visitors who make mistakes in these rather elementary 
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things. But they are also valuable for pupils who will never visit 
England, for they are, or should be, their first introduction to the 
English way of life, the beginning of a process which should take them 
on io the social customs, thought and institutions of Britain. Further- 
more, these manners are a necessary link between language and other 
modes of behaviour, and a link between the classroom in Norway or 
France or South America and the people living their everyday life in 
Britain. In this article and a following one, I propose to say something 
about these ‘speech manners’ and their teaching in the English 
classroom. 


To begin with, we will take a junior class, a class of beginners 
perhaps. Young pupils should soon learn to use the correct daily 
greetings of English, especially Good Morning and Good Afternoon, 
which are most likely to be used during school hours. They should 
become accustomed to give these greetings to one another and to the 
teacher, and they should reply to the greetings of others in the correct 
way, 1.e., in this case, by using the same words, Good Morning and 
Good Afternoon. Later, they should be taught Good Evening, and then 
Good Night. With the latter, it should be pointed out that Good 
Night is always a final greeting ; that is to say, we never use it when 
starting a conversation or arriving at someone’s house, but only when 
leaving a person, cx passing him in the street late at night. If beginning 
a comversation or arriving at a house, we use Good Evening, however 
late it may be. The children should also be taught the special greetings 
Happy Christmas, Happy New Year, and Happy Birthday. These 
may not be used very often, but they are all important greetings in 
Britain, and birthdays and Christmas are important festivals for 
English children, while New Year’s Day is a holiday in Scotland. 
(The older birthday greeting Many Happy Returns of the Day may be 
taught later. It is rather a mouthful for beginners and its meaning 
will not be immediately clear to them.) 


Along with the greetings should be taught the English terms of 
address used before people’s names—Mr., Mrs. and Miss (pronounced 
mister, missis, miss), and the term used alone, sir. In England, it 
is the usual practice for schoolboys to address their masters as sir. 
Women teachers are often addressed by name—Miss Smith, Mrs. 
Brown, etc. Some English people use the word Miss alone, but this 
is not generally favoured nowadays, and I do not recommend that it 
should be taught. Madam, the feminine of sir, would be better, 
although it is not much used in English schcois. I suggest that in 
the English lesson, teachers should insist on being addressed in English 
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terms. For men, sir is quite correct and usual. 
either Miss —, Mrs. —, or Madam. 


For women I suggest 


Children need to know how to ask for things, and they should know 
how to ask politely. For polite requests the indispensable word is 
Please, which should come at the end of the request, while the word 
May should begin it, in the case of the first and third persons ; May J— 
or We—have a pencil—or pencils—please? May he—or they—go to 
the town please? In the case of the second person, the request should 
begin with Will: Will you take this book, please ? 


On the request being granted, the reply is of course, Thank you. 
Please and Thank you are much-used terms in Britain, and it is better 
to use them too much than too little. Children should accordingly 
be trained to use them constantly when asking for, or receiving, their 
books, pencils, ink, or their teacher’s permission to do something. 
It should be made quite clear that Please is used only when making 
requests, Or sometimes in accepting offers (Do you want a pen? Yes 
please.) It is not used when answering ordinary questions or when 
passing things to people, as, for example, Bitte is used in German. 

No reply is needed to an ordinary Thank you. Expressions like 
Not at all, Don’t mention it, are only used in special situations, and 
should not be taught at this stage. 


It may be asked how these forms fit into a graded course of English. 
For example, can we teach Good Morning before the children have 
learned any adjectives? Shall we not be anticipating? The answer 
is that the greetings are best regarded as units complete in themselves. 
In teaching them, we shall not analyse them for our pupils and point 
out that good is an adjective and morning a noun. We shall teach them 
as wholes, and simply say to the children that this is what we say when 
we meet one another in the morning, this in the afternoon, and this 
in the evening. ‘They may, of course, compare the English forms 
with those of their own language, and see a resemblance between 
Good Morning, Guten Morgen, Bon jour, etc., but we shall not point 
out these resemblances: in fact, we shall be careful not to mention the 
mother-tongue form at all. Superficial resemblances are apt to be 
misleading later on. 

All that has been said in the last paragraph applies also to Please 
and Thank you. They must also be taught as English forms, without 
reference to apparent equivalents in the mother-tongue. Once again 
resemblances are apt to be misleading, for these expressions are used 
in different ways in different languages. One such difference, that 
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between Please and Bitte, has already been pointed out. Another is 
between Thank you and the French Merci. The latter is sometimes 
used alone to mean ‘ No, thank you, I won’t have any more (food) ’ ; 
but the English Thank you, used alone in this situation, means ‘ Yes, 
I will have some more.’ The moral of all this is that great care must 
be taken to prevent pupils from using English courtesy expressions 
in the ways in which their own corresponding expressions are used. 
Teachers who have been to England and know a lot about English 
customs will of course be in the best position to guide their pupils in 
the matter. 

When we come to the use of May, the question of grading becomes 
more difficult. Such forms as J may go temorrow or I may not will 
not be taught very early in the English course ; and yet the form of 
request May I . . .is a very important one. I think the best solution, 
in view of the early need for this form, is to regard it also as a special 
form, and to teach May before the verb pronoun and Please at the 
end of the request as ‘ What English people say when they want to 
ask for something politely.’ Certainly do not attempt to teach the 
grammar of this form. You must of course wait until you have some 
verbs to use with it; but useful verbs like come and go, put and take, 
should come quite early in the course. 

How should all these speech manners be taught? I am assuming 
that, within the limits of practicability, only English should be used in 
the English classroom, so the need for them will soon arise. When 
first introduced, they should be taught like other material, that is, 
orally. The teacher speaks the words two or three times, being careful 
to put the stresses on the right syllables. In the case of Good Morning, 
the main stress falls on the second syllable ; in the case of May I get 
my book, please ? on the first, third, fifth and sixth. Then one or two 
individuals can repeat the words, then the whole class in chorus. 
Care should be taken to see that, as soon as possible, the whole sentence 
is spoken at a normal speed, neither too slowly nor too fast. Next, 
the speech manners should be practised in little situations spoken and 
acted by the children. Two of them pretend to pass one another in 
the street, and give the correct greeting to one another ; or the teacher 
asks them to pretend that it is Christmas or New Year or a child’s 
birthday, and to give the proper greetings for those occasions. As 
soon as a few verbs have been taught, the request formula May]... 
please, should be taught in a similar way. 

Finally, since language is best learned when used in real situations, 
all the forms which have been taught should be used in the classroom. 
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‘The teacher and children should greet one another every day, the 
children using whatever form of address the teacher prefers. Children 
should ask for what they need in the correct way, and should make a 
liberal (but English) use of Please and Thank you. 

Teachers who have had a lot to do with English people will know 
that every one of the manners described above is used in a variety 
of ways, and that often they are variations of the formulae given. 
For example, Might I . . . please is a variation of May I . . . please. 
Young pupils, however, should learn only one variation, and that a 
common one. 


In a future issue of ENGLISH LANGUAGE ‘TEACHING I shall be writing 
on this kind of work with a senior class. 


Book Review 


The Teaching of English Abroad, by F. G. French. Pt. I, pp. iv+122 ; 
Pt. II, pp. 174. 3s. 6d. each Part. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 


These are two books of a set of three, designed to help the practising 
teacher of English. The second and the (as yet unpublished) third 
buuk are related to the Oxford English Courses for Africa and Malaya. 
Teachers using these courses will find the books of great assistance, 
and they are of interest also to teachers using other courses. Part I 
deals with ‘Aims and Methods,’ Part II with the ‘ Junior Course.’ 


In Book I the author has some useful things to say both about 
the characteristic structure of the English language and about how to 
teach it. He devotes a chapter (Ch. 2) to what he calls ‘ The Bones of 
English,’ by which he means the essential word orders of the language, 
the use of structural words, and the use of a small number of inflexions. 
The realization of these fundamental facts, and their presentation to 
teachers, marks a big step forward in English language teaching, and 
everyone would do well to give them his earnest attention. They 
enormously strengthen the case against approaching the language 
through formal grammar. In Chapters 3 and 4 the author goes on 
to vocabulary and the questions of its selection and teaching. He 
makes the important point that new words should always be taught 
in phrases and sentences, and never in isolation. He also has some- 
thing to say about words referring to things within the pupils’ experience 
and interest. Such words are of more than slight importance. They 
link up the new language with the pupils’ life and activities, and make 
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them feel that these foreign antics are not just an affair of the school 
and the classroom. The author does rather less than justice to this 
important group of words. 

In Chapter 5 Mr. French goes on to speak of sentence patterns, 
and the formation of sentences. As already noted, these are funda- 
mental to English language learning, and are rightly stressed, the 
author remarking that at this stage more importance is given to the 
learning of patterns than to the learning of large numbers of words. 
Other chapters deal with Speech, Reading, Writing, Translation and 
Grammar. They all contain useful suggestions, but we must quarrel 
with the remark that children inevitably translate in their minds in 
an English lesson. We venture to suggest that this is far from certain ; 
indeed, the experience of some of us, in learning a new language 
experimentally, was that any tendency to mental translation soon 
disappeared. We also doubt whether translation is ever a necessary 
method of teaching new words, but recognise that this is still a matter 
for experiment. 

The chapter on Grammar was possibly written for the benefit of 
those teachers who are compelled to teach this part of the subject, 
and who need help as to how to do it. The suggestion that Grammar 
should always be well behind the stage that children have reached in 
the language is certainly an excellent one. But it is not very clear 
what the Grammar is expected to do. The children have already 
learned how to use a number of sentences patterns, structures and 
inflexions. Why, then, go over them again in a Grammar lesson? 
Apart from revision, does it help them to use the language better—the 
only justification for Grammar at this stage? We feel that this matter 
needs some fundamental re-thinking. 

The second book contains another set of suggestions to teachers, 
many of them admirable, and links them to the actual work of giving 
English lessons. Nine lessons are chosen from three stages of the 
Oxford Course, and detailed suggestions are made for teaching them. 
Some of these suggestions are good, though we cannot agree that it 
is helpful to children to listen to words and phrases they cannot under- 
stand, as is suggested on page 52. But in general, any criticism of 
this part of the book is a criticism of the Oxford Course, which is not 
the concern of this review. 

We would, however, state the chief criticism of these books, and 
that is, that nothing so far as we can discover is said about the grading 
of material, above all, of the grading of structure words. Perhaps 
this again is due to the fact that the books are based upon an established 
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set of text-books ; or perhaps the whole question of grading is too new, 
and in too experimental a stage, for it to figure profitably here. At 


any rate, this is the gap we see in an otherwise competent piece of work 


by a very experienced teacher. 


Mention should also be made of the excellent illustrations, which 
are simple and clear and all that illustrations in a language book should 
be; and of the many useful suggestions on subjects ranging from 
Corrections to Dramatic Work and Visual Aids, with which each book 
ends. 
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